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ABSTRACT 

Performance assessment of language minority students 
is a complex process that requires the application of theoretically 
defensible procedures that are carefully designed and systematically 
implemented. Due to the differences between language minority 
students in the schools and those 

English-as-a-Second-Language/Engl ish-as-a-f oreign-language students 
typically studied by language testing researchers, performance 
assessment in the schools must involve utilization of procedures that 
are more authentic, more functional, more descriptive, and more 
individualized than those typically recommended by second language 
testing researchers. This paper proposes a descriptive approach to 
performance assessment that is theoretically defensible and 
psychometr ically sufficient. The characteristics necessary for 
successful performance assessment, the assessment process, and actual 
assessment techniques are discussed. Responses to the paper by J. 
Michael O'Malley and Cecilia Naverette are appended. (VWL) 
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Introduction 

^ Performance assessment of language minority students is a com- 
plex process that requires the appHcation of theoretically defensible 

_j procedures that are carefully designed and systematically imple- 

mented. Due to the differences between language minority students 

<X) in the schools and those ESL/EFL students typically studied by lan- 
guage testing researchers, performance assessment in the schools 
must involve the utilization of procedures that are more authentic, 
more functional, more descriptive, and more individualized than 
those typically recommended by second language testing researchers. 
This paper proposes a descriptive approach to performance assess- 

Q ment that is tl.eoretically defensible and psychometrically sufficient. 

p£j The characteristics necessary for successful performance assessment, 
the assessment process, and actual assessment techniques are dis- 
cussed. 

"To me it seems to be generally desirable in instructional con- 
texts to focus tests diagnostically only against a contextual back- 
drop where attention is directed toward comprehending or pro- 
ducing meaningful sequences of elements in the language'' 
(Oiler, 1983:354). 

When I first read this passage in a working manuscript of John 
Oiler's 1983 chapter, consensus for the eighties?", it had a galva- 
nizing effect on me. This suggestion of a "pragmatic" approach to as- 
sessment was the final impetus for me to shift my theoretical stance 
and my practices involving performance assessment of language mi- 
nority students in the schools. I recognized that although I was very 
interested in the excellent work going on in second language testing 
research, my research involving language minority students in the 
schools required something different. 

fO 

^ While there are a number of purposes for evaluation and assess- 

ment of language minority students in the schools (Henning, 1987), 

O those purposes most relevant to my concerns revolved around the 

student and the student's ability. Using Oiler's conceptual writings 

fQ as guidance, my work has focused on ways to provide a rich descrip- 

tion of the individual student's communicative performance and that 

-J 
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student's underlying language proficiency. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives, the assessment procedures designed and implemented for 
these students have to be more authentic, more functional, more 
descriptive, and more individualized than those procedures rec- 
ommended in the second language testing literature. This is due to 
the differences between the language minority students my research 
targeted and the ESL/EFL students discussed by many other lan- 
guage testing researchers. 

The Differences Between 
The Populations 

The second language testing literature typically focuses on stu- 
dents who are enrolled in ESL or EFL classes. These students are 
tested to determine placement in second language classrooms or to 
determine their progress in these classes. With much of this re- 
search, the students are usually older than elementary level and/or 
there is an assumption that these students have normal language- 
learning abilities. The situation facing the typical language minority 
student in our public schools — particularly at the elementary and 
mid-school level ~ is very different. 

Unlike the majority of students discussed in the second language 
testing research literature, the language minority students usually 
targeted for evaluation in the public schools are located in environ- 
ments that are not conducive to language diversity. They are fre- 
quently the only students in their classrooms who are non-English 
speakers. Additionally, their teachers are unlikely to have knowl- 
edge of their first language or even of the process of second language 
acquisition. As a result, normal acquisitional phenomena may be 
viewed as an indication of language-learning problems (Hamayan & 
Damico, 1991). Within this environment there may even be preju- 
dice toward students who are speakers of other languages (Ogbu, 
1978). 

Second, unlike older ESL/EFL students, the language minority 
students are typically compared in their routine academic and con- 
versational performance with the mainstream students rather than 
other language minority students. In such cases, they naturally 
perform more poorly since they don't have the same proficiency in 
English and, because they are not being tested and compared in the 
ESL or EFL classroom with their peers, their performances are al- 
ways suspect when they perform below the mainstream expectations 
(Cummins, 1984; Ortiz & Wilkinson, 1987). 

Third, many of these language minority students come from 
what Ogbu (1978) has termed the "caste minority" group. That is, a 
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group of indmduals that may or may not have been born in this 
country but who are usually regarded by the mainstream and domi- 
nant population as being inferior. As a result, these individuals are 
perceived as being less-intelligent, less-motivated, and less-able to 
match the mainstream students in a range of activities. These bi- 
ased perceptions give rise to lowered expectations and frequently 
result in a disempowerment of these students that is manifested not 
only in their academic performances but in the ways that they per- 
form and are evaluated during assessment (Cummins, 1986; 1989; 
Mercer, 1984; Ogbu, 1978). 

The fourth difference between these students only heightens the 
perceptions created by the first three differences: these students are 
usually individuals that do not have well-documented first language 
proficiency. Rather than having demonstrated their first language 
through performances that enabled them to enter into a second lan- 
guage learning context (e.g., an EFL class), many language minority 
students are kindergartners or first graders who are still acquiring 
their first language. Consequently, little is known about their native 
language proficiency. Even when these students are older, they are 
frequently recent immigrants that have few academic records from 
their home countries that could document their performances (Cloud, 
1991). As a result, there is no assumption of sufficient first language 
proficiency or normal language-learning capacity. Rather, given the 
first three conditions, these students may be suspected of poor lan- 
guage proficiency in both their first and second languages. That is, 
they may be suspected of exhibiting a language-learning impairment. 

The final difference is a natural consequence of this suspicion 
and it makes the situation for many language minority students 
most desperate: the purposes of assessment are frequently different. 
Unlike the ESL/EFL students who are assessed for placement in 
classes to supplement their normal language-learning proficiency 
with the addition of a second language, language minority students 
may be assessed to determine remedial placements or placement 
within special education programs. A harsh reality in our public 
schools is that many language minority students are mis-diagnosed 
and enrolled in special education programs or remedial tracks that 
reduce their academic potential as normal language-learners 
(Cummins, 1984; Fradd, 1987; Oakes, 1985; Ortiz & Yates, 1983). 

As a result of these differences, performance assessment for 
many language minority students requires a different focus. Not 
only must the usual testing purposes be accomphshed (O'Malley, 
1989), the evaluator must also be able to address specific questions 
regarding an individual's underlying language proficiency and learn- 
ing potential. In the remainder of this paper, a descriptive approach 
with a pragmatic focus that has been effective in the performance 
assessment of language minority students will be detailed. Although 
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this descriptive approach is aimed at actual evaluation and diagnosis 
of individual students for selection and placement purposes, it can 
also be utilized in program evaluation for formative and summative 
evaluation purposes (Navarrete, Wilde, Nelson, Martinez, & Hargett, 
1990). 



Descriptive Performance Assessment 

To adequately evaluate language minority students in the 
schools, performance assessment practices must be consistent v^ith 
the currently accepted theoretical construct of language proficiency 
(Bachman, 1990a; Oiler, 1989; Oiler & Damico, 1991) and they must 
be carefully designed to meet the numerous assessment require- 
ments within the public school environment. The theoretical 
grounding will help ensure strong validity indices while the design 
characteristics will aid in the construction of assessment procedures 
that possess sufficient reliability and educational utility. 

The Construct of Language Proficiency 

Since 1961 when John B. Carroll raised concerns regarding the 
artificialness of the "discrete-point" testing methodology, numerous 
second language researchers have advocated assessment and evalua- 
tion procedures that stress the interrelatedness of language as a psy- 
chological construct. Calling for the development of "integrative" 
(Briere, 1973; Oiler, 1972; Spolsky, 1973; Upshur, 19':^'^), "pragmatic" 
(Oiler, 1979; 1983), "edumetric" (Cziko, 1983; Hudson Lynch, 
1984), "communicative" (Bachman, 1990a; Canale, 1987; 1988; 
Olstain & Blum-Kulka, 1985; Shohamy, 1991; Van Lier, 1989; 
Wesche, 1987) and "informal" (Brindley, 1986; Navarrete, et al., 
1990) assessment procedures, these researchers utilized the most de- 
fensible constructs of language proficiency available to them to jus- 
tify their test design. Descriptive performance assessment is also 
based on the most defensible construct of language proficiency avail- 
able. 

Currently, language proficiency is viewed as a componentially 
complex psychological construct with a powerful synergistic quality 
that enables language or communicative ability to act as a coherent 
and integrated totality when it is manifested in performance 
(Bachman, 1990b; Carroll, 1983; Oiler, 1983; 1989). While there are 
several models or frameworks that are consistent with this construct 
(e.g., Bachman, 1990a; Canale & Swain, 1980; Cummins, 1984; 
Shohamy, 1988), the hierarchical model of language proficiency pro- 
posed by Oiler (1983; 1989; Oiler & Damico, 1991), seems most ap- 
propriate and is utilized for the design of this descriptive approach to 
performance assessment. 
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In this hierarchical model, language proficiency is recognized as 
a multicomponential and generative semiotic system that functions 
in an integrated fashion in most communicative contexts. For practi- 
cal purposes, language proficiency exist when the individual compo- 
nents (e.g., syntax, morphology, phonology, lexicon) function as an 
integrated whole. Further, in keeping with the synergistic perspec- 
tive, this integrated whole is unpredicted by the behavior of the indi- 
vidual components when they are described separately (Fuller, 
1982), This is because these separable components are more appar- 
ent than real; they are essentially terminological distinctions created 
in the mind of the linguist or evaluator for ease of discussion and 
analysis. As noted previously, language is a generative system that 
exists for the transmission and coding of meaning and these compo- 
nents are aspects of this process. However, they are not divisible 
and discrete in their functioning; they function holistically. Conse- 
quently, when observable aspects of these components are isolated in 
artificial tasks during assessment, the tasks are not assessing lan- 
guage or communication but some splinter skill quite different from 
true language proficiency. 

Another facet of this synergistic quality of the hierarchical model 
is that language proficiency is not viewed as an autonomous semiotic 
system. It is an integrated system that is intimately influenced by 
other semiotic and cognitive systems and by extraneous variables. 
Consequently, performance is highly influenced by factors like 
memory, perception, culture, motivation, fatigue, experience, anxi- 
ety, and learning. For efifective and valid assessment, therefore, it is 
important that language and communicative behavior be assessed in 
natural contexts. 

As discussed elsewhere (Damico, 1991a; Oiler & Damico, 1991), 
reliance on Oiler's hierarchical model results in a number of advan- 
tages when trying to account for data and concepts reported in the 
second language literature. Such discussion, however, is beyond the 
scope of this paper. For our current purposes, this model helps in 
the design of an effective descriptive performance assessment sys- 
tem. 

The Design Characteristics of Descriptive Assessment 

Based on the hierarchical model regarding the construct of lan- 
guage proficiency and on the specific purposes for performance as- 
sessment previously discussed, there are several design characteris- 
tics necessary to the development of effective procedures for descrip- 
tive performance assessment of language minority students (Damico, 
1991a; Damico, Secord & Wiig, 1991). These characteristics concern 
the authenticity of the data collected and analyzed, the functionality 
of the behaviors evaluated, a sufficiently rich description of language 
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proficiency to accomplish assessment objectives, the necessity for a 
focxis on each individual being assessed, and the assurance of psycho- 
metric veracity ^See Table 1). 

Table 1 

Design Characteristics Necessary for 
Descriptive Assv^ssment 

Authenticity of the Collected Data 
Linguistic Realism 
Ecological Validity 

Focus on Functionality 

Effectiveness of Meaning Transmission 
Fluency of Meaning Transmission 
Appropriateness of Meaning Transmission 

Rich Description of Language Proficiency 
Descriptive Analysis 
Explanatory Analysis 

Emphasis on the Individual 

Assurance of Psychometric Veracity 
Reliability 
Validity 

Educational and Programmatic Utility 



Authenticity 

The first characteristic necessary to efTective descriptive assess- 
ment relates directly to the synergistic quality of language profi- 
ciency. Since language proficiency is synergistic in terms of its inter- 
nalized structure, its relationship with other semiotic and cognitive 
abilities, and its interaction with external variables, it is not possible 
to assess language and communication apart from the influence of 
intrinsic cognitive factors and extrinsic contextual features. Conse- 
quently, assessment must be structured to observe language during 
actual communicative activities within real contexts. The language 
and communication behaviors assessed must be authentic (Damico, 
1991a; Oiler, 1979; Seliger, 1982; Shohamy & Reves, 1982). 

For our purposes, authenticity means that the methods used in 
assessment focus on data that possess linguistic realism and ecologi- 
cal validity (see Table 1). Linguistic realism requires that assess- 
ment procedures treat linguistic behavior as a complex and synergis- 
tic phenomenon that exists primarily for the transmission and inter- 
pretation of meaning (Crystal, 1987; Oiler, 1979; 1983; 1989; Shuy, 
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1981). The task of assessmerA, therefore, is to collect data that are 
meaning-based and integrative rather than data that attempt to 
fragment language or communication into discrete points or compo- 
nents. Consequently, the data of interest in assessment should be 
actual utterances and other meaningful "chunks" of linguistic behav- 
ior that serve to transmit an idea or intention from a speaker or 
writer to a listener or reader (Damico, Secord, & Wiig, 1991). In this 
regard, there should be a focus on the analysis of discourse. 

Ecological validity is another aspect of authenticity that must be 
accommodated during assessment. Numerous researchers have dem- 
onstrated that the behaviors manifested during isolated and artificial 
testing procedures are unlike the linguistic and communicative be- 
haviors noted in real language usage situations (Carroll, 1961; 
Cummins, 1984; Douglas & Selinker, 1985; Shohamy, 1983). Rather 
than tryir.ig to isolate the assessment process from contextual influ- 
ence, therefore, assessment should be accomplished in naturalistic 
settings where true communicative performance is occurring and is 
influenced by contextual factors. Such practices will enable the 
evaluator to discern the effects of contextual variables on the 
student's communicative performance and will enable assessment to 
remain consistent with the emphasis on relativism in behavior analy- 
sis (liagan, 1967; Oiler, 1979). 

Oiler's (1979) work regarding the development of pragmatic as- 
sessment procedures is consistent with this focus on authenticity. By 
incorporating the work of several other language testing researchers. 
Oiler suggested that language testing adhere to three "pragmatic cri- 
teria." The first, that data be meaning-based, required that data be 
collected from tasks that were motivated by a desire to transmit 
meaning or achieve comprehensibility during meaning transmission. 
The second, that data be contextually-embedded, required that the 
data under scrutiny be produced in a contextually rich environment. 
The third criterion, that data be temporally-constrained, required 
that tasks used to collect the data fit into the normal temporal enve- 
lope of communicative interaction. Taken together, these three prag- 
matic constraints act to ensure linguistic realism and ecological va- 
lidity. 

Functionality 

The second characteristic necessary for effective descriptive as- 
sessment is concerned with how performance is evaluated or, put in 
more operational terms, what should be measured. In the second 
language testing literature, there have been a number of attempts to 
identify the various components of language proficiency and then de- 
sign tools or procedures to measure these components (Bachman, 
1990a; Bachman & Palmer, 1982; Canale, 1983; 1987; Harley, 
Cummins, Swain, & Allen, 1990; Swain, 1985). This research has 
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been coiiti'oversial £\nd no clear consensus has emerged regarding 
what components to measure and how to measure them. As dis- 
cussed by Oiler (1979; 1989; Oiler & Damico, 1991), this is probably 
due to the powerful integrative trait rnanAfested by language profi- 
ciency during performance. Divisioi> into components should nvOt oc- 
cur during dsita. collection or preliminary analysis. Such strategies 
stiip the synergy inherent in language bv-^havior. Rather, there 
should be an initial focus on language proficiency and communicative 
perfonuance from a funcuonal perspective. (Attention to more tradi- 
tional linguistic componsn^ial perspectives should be resei-^ed for the 
stage referred to latr.r a.s "explanatory analysis'*). 

The focus on functionality suggests that instead of testing a 
student's knowledge of disoreie points of superficial language struc- 
ture — or even the student's ability to effectively demonstrate sepa- 
rate componential knowledge of strategic or granjmatical competence 
- in order to indicate potential language or communicative difficulty, 
the evaluator asks the question, "^How successful is this student as a 
communicator"? This question of success is based on how well the 
student functions on three criteria: the effectiveness of meaning 
transmission, the fluency of meaning transmission, and the appropri- 
ateness of meaning transmission (see Table 1). 

The Effectiveness of Meaning Transmission . This criterion re- 
lates to the primary goal of communication: the formulation, compre- 
hension, and transmission of meaning. Since language is a semiotic 
system that exists to achieve an understanding of what occurs in the 
world and since some aspect of this understanding is formulated into 
communication to relate that understanding to others, how well the 
individual handles this message (either as a speaker or hearer) is di- 
rectly relevant to that person's success. The key element, of coiirse, 
is the message and achieving comprehensibility so that the message 
is transmitted. Using a functional focus, if the meaning is transmit- 
ted — regardless of how that transmission is achieved — then commu- 
nication is accomplished and the individual is effective. 

The Fluency of Meaning Transmission . From a functional per- 
formance perspective, however, success is more than just getting the 
meaning across. As stressed by Carroll (1961), the fluency of the in- 
teraction must also be considered since successful communicators 
must be able to formulate, transmit, or comprehend the message 
within the temporal constraints of communicative interaction. If a 
student's communicative attempt is delayed, then the flow of commu- 
nication is affected and this will result in a devaluation of the 
individual's rating as a communicator. Additionally, a successful 
communicator can also repair an initial interaction if meaning trans- 
mission is not successful. As a speaker, can the student reformulate 
the message so that it is better comprehended by others? As a hs- 
tener, can the student successfully ask for clarification or effectively 
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utilize contextual cues if the initial message is incomprehensible? 
This ability to seek clanfication is another facet of the fluency of 
meaning transmission. 

The Appropriateness of Meaning Transmission. The third crite- 
rion for success as a functional communicator is to accomplish the 
first two objectives in a manner appropriate to the contextual con- 
straints in which the student is immersed at the time of the interac- 
tion. Realistically, language and communication are significantly 
influenced by the expectations that members of a linguistic commu- 
nity share regarding their communicative norms. The attitudes that 
individuals form and the opportunities afforded to individuals in that 
community are frequently dependent on those expectations. When 
addressing the needs of language minority students, this criterion is 
very important. On numerous occasions, language minority students 
are poorly evaluated not because of an inability to transmit meaning, 
but to do so in a culturally appropriate manner (Cummins, 1984; 
Hamayan & Damico, 1991; Iglesias, 1985). 

These three criteria enable the descriptive assessment process to 
focus on the functional dimension of communicative ability in a man- 
ner that transcends the need to divide language proficiency into a 
variety of skills, modules or components at the time of assessment. 
Consequently, the synergistic quality of language so important 
within communicative settings is preserved. Additionally, this initial 
focus on functionality enables the evaluator to answer real and prag- 
matic questions about the minority language student's ability to 
function in the second (and the first) language context as a successful 
communicator. Actual techniques that can be utilized to accomplish 
this functional focus will be discussed below. 

Descriptiveness 

The third essential characteristic of descriptive assessment in- 
volves the purposes of evaluation and the types of analyses per- 
formed to achieve these purposes. As previously discussed, many 
language minority students are not only assessed for selection and 
placement in bilingual programs or for limited proficiency instruction 
in English. Many of these students are also assessed to determine 
their underlying language-learning proficiency for placement in spe- 
cial education or remedial programs. It is important, therefore, that 
descriptive assessment focus on two objectives. First, in order to 
meet the needs of regular bilingual education programs, governmen- 
tal funding requirements, and legal regulations (O'Malley, 1989), as- 
sessment should provide a detailed description of the individual's 
communicative performance in English. Second, this descriptive in- 
formation must the a be used to comment on the student's underlying 
language proficiency. That is, the first objective of descriptive as- 
sessment is to determine how successful the student is as a commu- 
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nicator in English and then, if the student is not successful, to deter- 
mine the reasons for this lack of success. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, the descriptive process must utilize a bi-le\ analysis para- 
digm that incorporates an initial descriptive analysis of communica- 
tive performance with a detailed explanatory analysis of language 
proficiency (Damico, 1991a) (see Table 1), 

Descriptive Analysis . At this descriptive level of analysis, the 
evaluator typically uses actual descriptive assessment procedures to 
observe the student's communicative English performance in the 
contexts and modalities of interest and to determine whether or not 
the student is communicatively successful. This determination is 
made by asking the question presented in the previous section on 
functionality, "How successful a communicator is the student in the 
context and modality of interest"? This question is answered by one 
of two strategies. In the first strategy', the descriptive procedure is 
designed to focus directly on observable behaviors that have been 
found to be necessary for successful communication in the targeted 
context and modality. These behaviors are usually selected while de- 
signing the descriptive assessment tool through the application of 
criterion-based, communication-based, or curriculum-based proce- 
dures (Cziko, 1983; Hudson & Lynch, 1984; Marston & Magnusson, 
1987; Nelson, 1989; Tucker, 1985). 

The second strategy used to answer the functionality question at 
the descriptive level of analysis focuses on potential problematic be- 
haviors. In this strategy, descriptive procedures are designed to de- 
tect behaviors that are believed to be valid indices of communicative 
difficulty. Specific behaviors are identified as indicating when a stu- 
dent is experiencing problems during the communicative interaction 
and these behaviors are targeted for coding during assessment 
(Damico, Oiler & Storey, 1983; Goodman & Goodman, 1977; Mattes, 
1985). 

Regardless of the strategy used, this descriptive level of analysis 
provides a determination of the student's success as a communicator 
in the targeted English contexts. It is at this level that the primary 
assessment objectives discussed by Henning (1987) and O'Malley 
(1989) for limited Enghsh proficient (LEP) student identification, 
placement, and program evaluation are accomplished. By using the 
actual descriptive analysis procedures, data are provided to docu- 
ment the student's strengths and weaknesses in English, the 
student's overall success as an English language user, and even the 
student's progress over time (when pre/post analyses are conducted). 
Many of the descriptive analysis procedures provide objective scores 
to rank individual students for placement or reclassification purposes 
or, if such scores are not available, scoring adaptations like those 
suggested by Navarrete et al, (1990) may be applied. 
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It should be noted that during this descriptive level of analysis, 
communicative performance should be analyzed in different contexts 
and in different modalities to ensure a rich and wide-ranging cover- 
age of the minority student's success in various language usage 
manifestations. As discussed by Cummins (1984), there are various 
dimensions of language proficiency that interact to produce perfor- 
mance distinctions in bilingual (and monolingual) language users 
(e.g., the CALP and BICS distinction). Similar recommendations for 
the assessment of language performance in different modalities and 
contexts have been advocated by others (Canale, 1983; Damico, 
1991a; Luria, 1981; Oiler, 1979). A discussion of several descriptive 
analysis procedures is provided below. 

If there are no difficulties noted after a descriptive analysis is 
performed or if there are no attempts to refer the language minority 
student for further (special education or remedial) testing, then the 
student is considered for appropriate placement in a bilingual pro- 
gram, a program for English instruction, or in the mainstream class- 
room. These placements are dependent on how successful the stu- 
dent is as an English language user in the contexts and modalities of 
interest. This decision meets the general student assessment pur- 
poses discussed by Henning (1987) and O'Malley (1989). If there are 
difficulties indicated at this level of analysis and if there are concerns 
regarding the student's language-learning proficiency, then the sec- 
ond level of analysis is necessary. 

Explanatory Analysis . This analysis seeks to determine the 
causal factors for the communicative difficulties noted in the descrip- 
tive analysis. At this analytic level, the examiner notes the absence 
of the indices for success (the first strategy above) or the presence of 
the problematic behaviors (the second strategy above) and seeks to 
determine why these behaviors occurred. 

The explanatory level of analysis typically does not involve addi- 
tional data collection or assessment procedures. Rather, this level 
involves a deeper interpretation of the data collected at the descrip- 
tive level. The evaluator attempts to explain what aspects of the con- 
text, the student's social/cultural experience, or the individual's cog- 
nitive abilities or linguistic proficiv ncy can account for the described 
difficulties. At this level, the evaluator attempts to determine the 
adequacy of the student's underlying language proficiency or com- 
ment on the effectiveness of the student's deeper semiotic capacities 
(see Oiler & Damico, 1991). To accomplish this analysis, a number of 
strategies can be utilized (Damico, 1991a; Goodman & Goodman, 
1977). One effective way to structure this analysis for language mi- 
nority students is with a set of questions that may be systematically 
applied to explanatory analysis. A modification of Damico's list 
(1991a) will be discussed below. 
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The descriptiveness characteristic enables this performance as- 
sessment approach to accompHsh the various purposes of assessment 
while maintaining a functional perspective with authentic language 
and communicative data. In order to fully adhere to each of these 
three design characteristics, however, the fourth characteristic of de- 
scriptive performance assessment is required. That is, the assess- 
ment must be individualized. 

Individualized Assessment 

Descriptive performance assessment requires individualized as- 
sessment. Unlike a number of the discrete point language tests and 
even some of the more integrative testing procedures, the descriptive 
process emphasizes individualized observation and analysis. This 
characteristic is particularly important when determining the need 
for an explanatory analysis. While the description of the student's 
communicative performance from an authentic and functional per- 
spective is difficult enough, the analysis of the student's underlying 
language proficiency based on results of the descriptive analysis pro- 
cedures is virtually impossible unless conducted on one student at a 
time. In order to richly describe the complex phenomenon of lan- 
guage proficiency for the purposes previously discussed, time and ef- 
fort are required. Given the importance of the placement decisions, 
however, such individualization should not seem excessive. Quality 
language education of language minority students should require 
nothing less. 

Psychometric Veracity 

The final essential characteristic of descriptive jerformance as- 
sessment is psychometric veracity. Similar to a gei c > J definition of 
construct validity (Cronbach, 1971; Messick, 1980), *h:s characteris- 
tic reflects the interaction of the other four characti^ri^tics once they 
are carefully implemented. This concept embraces > ne idea that the 
tests and procedures used during assessment must be genuine and 
effective measures of language proficiency and corr. ^rr. nicative per- 
formance. Consequently, veracity requires strong pb^chometric 
qualities of reliability, validity, and educational or programmatic 
utility. In order to exhibit veracity, the assessment procedures must 
focus on authentic data and must target specific behaviors to use as 
indices of language proficiency and communicative performance. 
The evaluator must know what behaviors indicate successful or un- 
successful communication and these behaviors must be able to reflect 
on the student's underlying language proficiency. The identification 
of the indices during test development involves several steps (see 
Table 2). 
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Table 2 

The Steps Required for Determination of 
Valid Behavioral Indices 

Step 1. Select the targeted contexts and modalities. 

Step 2. Identify functional behaviors required for meaning 
transmission. 

• Strategy One: Identify behaviors that are indices of 
successful communicative performance. 

• Strategy Two: Identify behaviors that are indices of 
communicative difficulty. 

Step 3. Determine the Reliability of the selected behaviors. 

• Temporal reliability 

• Interexaminer reliability 

Step 4. Determine the VaUdity of the selected behaviors. 

Step 5. Determine the Educational and Programmatic Utility of the 
selected behaviors and the assessment procedure. 



First, the test designer or the evaluator must determine the ac- 
tual contexts and communicative modalities that will be targeted by 
the descriptive procedure. This is essential since the data targeted 
and the student's manifestations of language and communicative 
ability will differ across contexts and modalities. For example, the 
language needed to be successful during a writing lesson in the class- 
room is different from the language needed for a conversation at a 
friend's home after school. The proficiency required and the commu- 
nicative behaviors manifested are quite different (Cummins, 1984). 
To identify valid indices, therefore, the context and modality of inter- 
est must be selected. 

Once the target manifestations are selected, then behaviors that 
have a functional role in the transmission of meaning in that mani- 
festation should be identified. This identification is the second step 
and the two strategies that may be used to accomplish it have been 
previously discussed. The third step involves the psychometric con- 
cept of reliability. Reliability is necessary to ensure that the specific 
behaviors used as indices for language proficiency are consistent and 
stable enough in their occurrence (temporally reliable) to be consid- 
ered as true indices of a stable underlying language proficiency. Ad- 
ditionally, these behaviors must also be easy to observe and code by 
individuals trained to use the procedures. If different evaluators 
cannot easily code these behaviors and agree on their occurrences 
(lAterexaminer reliability), then the potential of these behaviors as 
effective indices is greatly diminished. If these behaviors are demon- 
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strably reliable over time and across examiners, however, then the 
next step can be taken with these behaviors. 

A determination of the validity of these behaviors as indices is 
the next step. Simply put, how well do these reliable behaviors actu- 
ally reflect on the language minority student's underlying language 
proficiency? If a descriptive procedure using these behaviors enables 
an examiner to make accurate predictions about an individual's lan- 
guage-based performance over time and outside of the assessment 
situation, then validity is demonstrated and the descriptive proce- 
dure is useful (Bachman, 1990a; Cronbach, 1971; Oiler, 1979). With- 
out some indication of a procedure's validity and an index's role in 
that validity, however, the effectiveness of the procedure is reduced. 

The last step in establishing psychometric veracity involves de- 
termining the educational or programmatic utility of the procedures. 
Regardless of how reliable and valid a procedure (and its indices) 
might be, it must be relatively easy to learn and apply in the educa- 
tional setting or instructional program and it must reflect the in- 
structional goals and objectives of the setting or program. If a proce- 
dure requires an inordinate amount of time or equipment to imple- 
ment or if the data obtained is inconsequential to the setting or pro- 
gram, then it is unlikely that the procedure will be embraced by any 
evaluator constrained for time. Descriptive performance assessment 
procedures must reflect the realities and hmitations of the school sys- 
tems that employ the evaluators. 

These five characteristics of descriptive performance assessment 
act to ensure that the processes and procedures used to evaluate lan- 
guage minority students are effective. To implement performance 
assessment, however, it is not enough to merely describe the charac- 
teristics of the descriptive approach. A description of the actual pro- 
cess of assessment and some of the procedures useful for perfor- 
mance assessment is also necessary. 



The Descriptive Assessment Process 

As previously discussed, an evaluator using the descriptive ap- 
proach conducts the assessment process differently from other as- 
sessment approaches. Remaining consistent with the authenticity 
characteristic, communication is assessed as it functions holistically 
in its various manifestations and within naturalistic contexts. The 
process for a complete assessment involves four sequential stages. 
First, the evaluator conducts a descriptive analysis. Based on the 
findings of this analysis, the second stage involves making the first 
set of diagnostic decisions. If assessment is still warranted after this 
stage, the next stage of assessment involves the utilization of an ex- 
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planatory analysis. Finally, based on the results of this deeper level 
of analysis, the second set of diagnostic decisions is made. Figure 1 
provides a flowchart description of this descriptive assessment pro- 
cess. 



Figure 1 
A flowchart description of the 
Descriptive Performance Assessment Process 
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When conducting a descriptive analysis, the evaluator asks 
the question, "In the present domain of interest, how successful is 
this student as a communicator?" To conduct this stage of the pro- 
cess, the evaluator determines the modahties of language use and 
the observational contexts that should be assessed. The evaluator 
then chooses communicative assessment procedures that will allow 
the description of communication as its functions in whatever mo- 
dahties and contexts are appropriate to the objectives of the program 
or setting. These tend to vary according to the individual programs 
For example, Damico (1991a) has specified three manifestations of 
language use that are important to his assessment objectives. In 
other situations, however, only one manifestation of language use 
might be important. Regardless of whether several modahties (e.g., 
writing, speaking, reading) or several contexts (e.g., conversation 
with friends, job interview, classroom discussion group, lesson recita- 
tion) are evaluated, assessment procedures that describe authentic 
communication from a functional perspective are required for evalua- 
tion. These assessment procedures should typically focus on all as- 
pects of communicative effectiveness (language and speech) together 
and allow for a determination of communicative success based on the 
three criteria of effectiveness, fluency, and appropriateness of mean- 
ing transmission. 

Once the stage of descriptive analysis is completed, the evaluator 
makes the first set of diagnostic decisions. At this time, the 
evaluator uses the data collected during the previous stage to deter- 
mine whether or not there are any communicative difficulties in the 
targeted language manifestations. If no difficulties are noted, then 
the assessment process is completed and the evaluator can describe 
the individual's strengths as evidence of communicative success and 
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strong language proficiency. If difficulties are noted in one or more 
of the language manifestations, however, then the evaluator has sev- 
eral tasks. 

First, from a functional perspective, the evaluator describes the 
student's individual strengths and weaknesses. This information 
will assist in identification and placement into supportive educa- 
tional programs. Next, the evaluator determines the actual needs of 
the student at this stage of the assessment process. If there is evi- 
dence of strong first language ability or if there is no desire to refer 
the student on for further (special education) assessment, then the 
actual placement decisions (e.g., bihngual classroom, ESL instruc- 
tion) can be made for this student and the evaluation is completed. 
However, if there is no evidence of normal first language ability, if 
there are indications of potential language-learning difficulties at the 
deeper level of language proficiency or semiotic capacity, or if others 
in the educational settings request further evaluation, then the next 
stage of the descriptive assessment process occurs. 

This stage of the descriptive process involves the second level of 
analysis described under the bi-level analysis paradigm mentioned 
previously - explanatory analysis. At this stage of assessment, 
the evaluator examines the difficulties noted during the descriptive 
analysis stage and attempts to determine why the individual had 
these particular difficulties in the manifestations under scrutiny. 
Initially, extraneous variables are examined as potential explana- 
tions for these problematic behaviors (e.g., second language acquisi- 
tion phenomena, contextual complexity, listener reactions, signifi- 
cant cultural differences). If no extraneous explanatory factors are 
noted, then a more systematic analysis of the actual linguistic data is 
initiated. Based on this analysis, the evaluator determines the un- 
derlying causes of the problematic behaviors identified during the 
descriptive analysis stage and can determine if a true intrinsic lan- 
guage-learning disorder exists. 

Finally, at the last stage of the process, the second set of diag- 
nostic decisions are made. Based on the results of the explanatory 
analysis and the opportunities available to the student, appropriate 
placement recommendations are made. If the explanatory analysis 
demonstrates difficulties due to extraneous variables and not due to 
the student's underlying language proficiency or deeper semiotic ca- 
pacity, then the recommendations will be for various types of support 
systems or programs that will benefit the student's acquisition of En- 
glish and academic material within regular educational formats. A 
number of authors have discussed various pedagogical strategies 
along these lines (Chamot & O'Malley, 1987; Cochran, 1989; 
Crandall, Spanos, Christian, Simich-Dudgeon, & Willetts, 1988; 
Fradd, 1987; Hamayan & Perlman, 1990; O'Malley & Chamot, 1990). 
If the difficulties appear to be due to more intrinsic cognitive, linguis- 
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tic, or semiotic factors, then appropriate placement and remediation 
in special education may be warranted (Cummins, 1984; Damico & 
Nye, 1990; Willig & Ortiz, 1991). 

In summary, the assessment process utilizes authentic and func- 
tional procedures to analyze an individual's communication in a de- 
scriptive and pragmatic fashion through the application of a four 
stage process centering around a bi-level analysis paradigm. This 
process is consistent with the hierarchical and synergistic model of 
language proficiency proposed by Oiler and may be used to fulfill the 
purposes of assessment for language minority students. 

The Descriptive Analysis Procedures 

To remain consistent with the descriptive assessment approach, 
the assessment tools and procedures utilized to describe language 
and communication (i.e., procedures implemented during the de- 
scriptive analysis stage), must be able to analyze language use in au- 
thentic situations from a functional perspective. Over the past 15 
years, a number of procedures and tools have been developed that fit 
these requirements. In general, these procedures can be conveniently 
organized according to their different data collection formats and the 
primary behavioral manifestations that these procedures target. In 
keeping with Cummins (1984), Canale (1984), and Damico (1991a), 
these tools and procedures will be organized into four major data col- 
lection formats (probes, behavioral sampling, rating scales and proto- 
cols, and direct and on-line observation) and two general language 
usage manifestations (conversational and academic). While these 
divisions are too general to provide a rigorous classification system, 
they wil] permit suflicient organization for this discussion. 

Probe Procedures 

The probe format is the most widely used of the four data collec- 
tion strategies. It has been used in the design of norm-referenced 
tests and many integrative and descriptive procedures. There are 
numerous variations within this category. For example, there are 
picture elicitation probes, question and answer probes, elicited imita- 
tion probes, interactive computer pi'obes, direct translation probes, 
and role-playing activities to name a few. Probes are structured 
tasks or activities that elicit a specific language behavior from the 
individual being assessed. With probes, the evaluator may anticipate 
the type of response that will be elicited from the student. This is 
because the task performed, whether discrete-point, integrative, or 
pragmatic, is carefully designed to elicit a specific behavior. 

For conversational purposes, there are a number of probe activi- 
ties that have been suggested. Binnton and Fujiki (1991), for ex- 
ample, have structured an assessment activity used to probe a 
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student's ability to revise utterances, maintain topics, and ask rel- 
evant questions during conversation. Olshtain and Blum-Kulka 
(1985) have suggested several elicitation techniques that focus on 
language usage, while Deyes (1984) and Jonz (1987) have adapted 
cloze procedures for more discourse or conversational assessment. In 
working with adolescents. Brown, Anderson, Shillicock & Yule (1984) 
have suggested a number of task-based activities that tap the 
student's ability to use transactional language during interactions. 

Academically, probes activities are widely used. The current 
trend toward criterion-referenced assessment in second language 
testing (Cloud, 1991; Cziko, 1983; Hudson & Lynch, 1984) and some 
applications of curriculum-based assessment (Marston & Magnusson, 
1987; Tucker, 1985) are dependent on probe activitieK, Simon (1989) 
has developed a comprehensive analysis of classroom communicative 
abilities needed to transition from elementary to secondary school 
that employs several probe strategies in addition to other formats. 
Her work has been found to be quite successful in commenting on the 
success of language minority students to function in the mainstream 
classroom environment. When reviewed, all achievement tests and 
many locally-constructed measures of the academic performance of 
language minority students are discovered to be designed as probes 
(Brindley, 1986; Cloud, 1991; O'Malley, 1989) and for academic pur- 
poses, this format is very effective. 

A final academic probe procedure that warrants discussion is the 
cloze test. As discussed by Oiler (1979), and others (Hamayan, 
Kwait, & Perlman, 1985; Jonz, 1987) cloze procedures accurately re- 
flect on the student's underlying language proficiency and are usu- 
ally highly correlated with academic performance in EngHsh (Oiler & 
Perkins, 1978; 1980). For example, Laesch and van Kleeck (1987) 
demonstrated significant correlations between their cloze procedure 
and the California Test of Basic Skills . The cloze procedure was ef- 
fective in measuring the language needed in academic tasks and it 
discriminated between subjects with varying degrees of proficiency. 

Behavioral Sampling 

The second assessment format involves behavioral sampling pro- 
cedures. Within this popular strategy, the student being assessed 
completes some required task and this performance is audio-recorded 
(or video-recorded) and transcribed or the performance is collected in 
some other way. After data collection, the behavioral sample is ana- 
lyzed. This format has been extensively applied over the past 25 
years and there are numerous procedures available for both conver- 
sational assessment and for evaluation of many academic activities. 

Conversationally, a number of functional language sampling pro- 
cedures are available. Loban (1976) emphasizes dimensions of clar- 
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ity of expression, fluency, command of lexical expression, and com- 
prehension. Blank and Franklin (1980) have developed an appropri- 
ateness scale to analyze spontaneous language samples and Adams 
and Bishop (1990) focus on exchange structures, clarity, and cohe- 
sion. The recent work of both Van Lier (1989) and Wesche (1990) 
show potential as functional descriptive assessment procedures for 
language minority students. Emphasizing the role of organizational 
structure, predictability, and speaker/listener rights, these research- 
ers are attempting to focus on discourse skills that are most relevant 
to second language users in their second languages. 

One language sample procedure that is effective in determining 
conversational success is Clinical Discourse Analysis (Damico, 
1985a). This procedure employs a set of 17 problematic behaviors 
and the theoretical framework of H.P. Grice's Cooperative Principle 
(1975) to provide a descriptive evaluation that focuses specifically on 
the effectiveness, fluency, and appropriateness criteria mentioned 
previously. Listed below are the 17 targeted behaviors as classified 
within the Gricean framework: 

Quantity Category 

• Failure to provide significant information to the listener 

• Using nonspecific vocabulary 

• Informational redundancy 

• Need for repetition 

Quality Category 

• Message inaccuracy 

Relation Category 

• Poor topic maintenance 

• Inappropriate response 

• Failure to ask relevant questions 

• Situational inappropriateness 

• Inappropriate speech style 

Manner Category 

• Linguistic non-fluency 

• Revision behaviors 

• Delays before responding 

• Failure to structure discourse 

• Turn-taking difficulty 

• Gaze inefficiency 

• Inappropriate intonational contour 

Research has indicated that these behaviors are effective in 
identifying students with communicative difficulty (Damico, 1985b; 
1991a; Damico & Oiler, 1980; Damico, Oiler, & Storey; 1984). 
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There are a number of effective academically-related behavior 
sampHng procedures available for performance assessment. For ex- 
ample, there are many excellent narrative analyses that can be used 
for assessment purposes. Applebee (1978) provides a narrative orga- 
nizational analysis based on developmental stages involving the pro- 
duction of coherent text that can be adapted for assessment while 
Westby (1991; Westby, Van Dongen & Maggart, 1989), Garnett 
(1986), Hedberg and Stoel-Gammon (1986), and Roth (1986) have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of several complex story grammar 
and narrative analyses for evaluative purposes. While it is realized 
that narrative development and organization are highly culturally- 
dependent (Heath, 1986), these behavioral analyses provide impor- 
tant data regarding English task expectations. 

Curriculum-based assessment from a subject-based perspective 
(Deno, 1985; Marston & Magnusson, 1987; Tucker, 1985) and read- 
ing miscue analysis (Goodman & Goodman, 1977) frequently involve 
behavioral sampling in order to accomplish the actual goals of the 
assessment. Recently, both types of procedures have been advocated 
as promising informal assessments in bilingual education (Navarrete 
et al., 1990). Two other promising approaches along these lines are 
Nelson's "Curriculum-based language assessment" (1989; 1991) and 
Creaghead's "Classroom Script Analysis" (1991). Both of these proce- 
dures use behavior analysis to determine whether or not the student 
has the communicative strategies (Nelson) or the interactive scripts 
(Creaghead) essential to effective functioning in a classroom setting. 

Finally, when targeting academically-related assessment. Portfo- 
lio Assessment must be considered. This behavioral sampling proce- 
dure is currently receiving much attention in education. Arising for 
evaluation purposes from the literacy and language arts fields (Flood 
& Lapp, 1989; Jongsma, 1989; Mathews, 1990; Valencia, 1990; Wolf, 
1989), this procedure is somewhat different from many behavioral 
sampling procedures in that a primary "evaluation" of the artifacts 
placed in the student's portfolio involves generalized comparisons 
rather than detailed analyses. Still, this procedure is very effective 
in documenting the student's current performance level and his/her 
progress over time. If portfolio assessment is used with care and if 
specific evaluative procedures and processes are meshed with the 
current concept, then this procedure should be very effective in the 
academic evaluation of language minority students (Moya & 
O'Malley, 1990). 

Rating Scales and Protocols 

The third format for data collection involves rating scales and 
protocols. This format enables the examiner to observe the student 
as a communicator in the context of interest and then rate or de- 
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scribe that student according to a set of reliable and valid indices of 
communication. After the observation, the examiner completes a rat- 
ing scale or protocol when the student being assessed is no longer 
present. Two frequent variations of this format are checklists and 
interview questions. Typically, procedures within this format have 
some sort of evaluation (e.g., numerical scale, age range, semantic 
differential, forced judgment of appropriate/inappropriate) for each 
behavior on the scale or protocol. 

For conversational purposes, a number of rating scales have been 
developed. Damico and Oiler (1985) created a functional language 
screening instrument. Spotting Language Problems , that is an effec- 
tive rating for screening school-age individuals for communication 
difficulties, while Mattes (1985; Mattes & Omark, 1984) and Cheng 
(1987) have designed several protocols involving both verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors which are helpful in the descriptive assessment 
of Spanish and Asian LEP students. A widely known descriptive 
protocol, the Pragmatic Protocol (Prutting and Kirchner, 1983; 1987), 
focuses on a large number of language usage behaviors and requires 
that the evaluator rate the student's ability to use these behaviors 
appropriately or inappropriately. Of course, a number of the well- 
established evaluation procedures in ESL and EFL make use of rat- 
ing scales as a basis for their evaluations (e.g., ACTFL and FSI oral 
interview) and more are being developed. While modifications may 
make these procedures more relevant, many of these procedures are 
currently not appropriate to the needs of the students targeted in 
this paper. 

Academically, there are rating scales, protocols, checklists, and 
interview questionnaires that focus on the functional needs of the 
student in the classroom. For example, Ortiz (1988) has offered a 
questionnaire consisting of 25 questions that revolve around the 
evaluation of the student's educational context while Cloud (1991) 
has provided several questionnaires to describe home background 
from an academic perspective, classroom environment, and previous 
educational experience. In terms of checklists, O'Malley (1989) pro- 
vides an "Interpersonal and Academic Skills Checklist" that focuses 
on 30 skills important for cognitive academic language proficiency 
and a "Literacy Development Checklist" to guide the evaluator in 
functional assessment of language minority students. In related ap- 
plied linguistic fields. Nelson (1985), Creaghead and Tattershall 
(1985), and Larson and McKinley (1987) have also provided check- 
lists that may be beneficial while the work of Archer and Edward 
(1982) and Bassett, Whittington and Staton-Spicer (1978) can be 
adapted for assessment within this format. Although this work was 
not developed originally for language minority students, these tools 
have been successful for our assessment purposes. 
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Direct and On-line Observation 



The final division of assessment procedures employs direct and 
on-line observation. Although effective applications of this data col- 
lection approach are still relatively rare in language assessment, the 
approach holds promise. This format involves the direct observation 
of a student's communicative interaction and the real-time and im- 
mediate coding of the communicative behaviors observed. Conse- 
quently, these procedures are able to provide detailed and objective 
data on the speaker's performance rather than just a final judgment 
of sufficient/insufficient or appropriate/inappropriate communicative 
performance. 

Two observational systems will be detailed. Both are applicable 
for conversational and academic evaluation. The first. Social Inter- 
active Coding System (SICS), was designed by Rice, Sell, and Hadley 
(1990) to describe the speaker's verbal interactive status in conjunc- 
tion with the setting, the conversational partner, and the activities in 
which the speaker is engaged. This tool requires a 20-minute obser- 
vational period during which the evaluator observes and codes free 
play for 5 minutes and then takes a 5 minute break to fill in any 
codes which might have been missed. This "5 minutes on, 5 minutes 
ofr format is followed for four consecutive cycles until the 20 min- 
utes of direct observation is accomplished. This procedure was de- 
signed for use in a bilingual preschool setting but can be modified for 
other age groups. 

The second direct observational procedure is Systematic Obser- 
vation of Communicative Interaction (SOCI) (Damico, 1985b; 1991b). 
This tool was designed to employ a balanced set of low inference and 
high inference items to achieve a reliable coding of illocutionary acts, 
verbal and nonverbal problematic behaviors, and a determination of 
the appropriateness of the student's communicative interaction. 
Once trained to identify and code the behaviors, the evaluator ob- 
serves the student for 12 minutes and codes the interactions ob- 
served each 10 seconds. This yields 72 coded cells of data per obser- 
vation. The evaluator observes the student from four to seven times 
and this allows for sufficient data to make representative descrip- 
tions of behavior. This tool has very high reliability and validity in- 
dices (Damico, 1985b). 



The Explanatory Analysis Procedure 

As previously discussed, explanatory analysis involves a deeper 
analysis of the data collected during the descriptive analysis stage to 
find how/why the student exhibits the communicative difficulties 
documented. To answer this question, the evaluator must determine 




whether the problematic behaviors are due to factors extrinsic to the 
student or due to intrinsic difficulties at the student's deeper level of 
language proficiency or semiotic capacity. The true language-learn- 
ing disabled student will have intrinsic explanatory factors. 

While there are several ways to conduct explanatory analysis, 
this paper will briefly discuss the procedure reported by Damico 
(1991a). According to this procedure, analysis proceeds with the 
evaluator asking a series of questions that enable a systematic re- 
view of those variables that might have contributed to the communi- 
cative difficulties in English. Since detailed discussion is reported 
elsewhere (Damico, 1991a), only the questions will be provided. 

In analyzing the communicative difficulties revealed during de- 
scriptive analysis, the evaluator should apply two general sets of 
questions. First, regarding extrinsic explanatory factors: 

1. Are there any overt variables that immediately explain the 
communicative difficulties in English? Among the potential 
considerations: 

• Are the documented problematic behaviors occurring at a 
frequency level that would be considered within normal 
limits or in random variation? 

• Were there any procedural mistakes in the descriptive 
analysis phase which accounts for the problematic behaviors? 

• Is there an indication of extreme test anxiety during the 
observational assessment in one context but not in 
subsequent ones? 

• Is there significant performance inconsistency between 
different contexts within the targeted manifestation? 

• Is there significant performance inconsistency between 
different input or output modalities? 

2. Is there evidence that the problematic behaviors noted in the sec- 
ond language can be explained according to normal second lan- 
guage acquisition or dialectal phenomena? 

3. Is there any evidence that the problematic behaviors noted in the 
second language can be explained according to cross-cultural in- 
terference or related cultural phenomena? 

4. Are the communicative difficulties due to a documented lack of 
proficiency only in the second language but not in the first? 

• Is there documented evidence of normal first language 
proficiency? 

• Has the student received sufficient exposure to the second 
language to predict better current performance? 
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• Does the student exhibit the same types of problematic 
behaviors in the first language as in the second? 

5. Is there any evidence that the problematic behaviors noted in 
the second language can be explained according to any bias effect 
that was in operation before, during, or after the assessment? 

• Is the student in a subtractive bilingual environment? 

• Is the student a member of a disempowered community? 

• Are negative or lowered expectations for this student held by 
the student, the student's family, or the educational staff? 

• Were specific indications of bias evident in the referral, 
administrative, scoring, or interpretative phases of the 
evaluation? 

If there are no extrinsic explanations for the data obtained dur- 
ing the descriptive analysis phase of the assessment process, then 
there must be a greater suspicion that the targeted student does 
have an intrinsic impairment. If this is the case, then the student 
should exhibit some underlying linguistic systematicity in both lan~ 
^ag es that can account for the majority of the behaviors noted in 
the descriptive analysis stage. If the communicative difficulty cannot 
be accounted for by asking the first five questions, then the final 
question aimed at intrinsic explanatory factors should be con- 
ducted. 

6. Is there any underlying linguistic systematicity to the problem- 
atic behaviors which were noted during the descriptive analysis 
phase? This can be determined by completion of the following 
steps: 

• Ensure that no overt factors account for the problematic 
behaviors (first five questions), 

• Isolate the turns or utterances which contain the problematic 
behaviors, 

• Perform a systematic linguistic analysis on these data points 
looking for consistency in the appearance of problematic 
behaviors. 

This last step means taking the utterances or productions that 
contained the problematic difficulties and performing a co-occurring 
structure analysis (Muma, 1978; Damico, 1991a). This will deter- 
mine if the appearance of the problematic behaviors systematically 
co-occurs with an increase in linguistic complexity. There are sev- 
eral systematic analyses which have been found to be very effective 
when conducting this type of analysis of the problematic behaviors. 
For example, to systematically analyze from a grammatical perspec- 
tive, the work of Crystal (1979; 1982) and his syntactic, phonological, 
and prosodic profiles are very effective as is the work of Miller and 
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Chapman (1983). For effective semantic analyses, CrystaFs PRISM 
(1982), Blank, Rose, and Berlin^s (1978) four levels of perceptual-lan- 
guage distancing, and Kamhi and Johnston's propositional complex- 
ity analysis (1991) are all practical. Other effective analysis systems 
that take different perspectives have been described by Halliday and 
Hasan (1976) and Brown and Yule (1983). 

If the evaluator follows the sequence of the questions for ex- 
planatory analysis, many of the students will not need a detailed co- 
occurring linguistic analysis. Their problematic behaviors will be 
explained by extrinsic variables. If this descriptive approach is imple- 
mented, language minority students will stand less chance of being 
mis-identified as language impaired when they only exhibit language 
or cultural differences and the second set of diagnostic decisions can 
be appropriately determined. 



Performance assessment of language minority students must ac- 
tually target and evaluate true linguistic performance. For several 
reasons, this is not an easy task. First, we are still too far from a suf- 
ficient understanding of language as a semiotic and behavioral phe- 
nomenon and from a sufficient understanding of measurement 
theory and practice to design the ideal assessment processes and pro- 
cedures. Second, linguistic and communicative assessment is a com- 
plicated process that requires effort and expertise on the part of both 
the test designers and the test users. Good language assessment re- 
quires the services of well-trained applied linguists and behavior 
analysts. Third, our assessment efforts are directed to the group of 
students in the schools that can least afford poor application and 
implementation. For many of these students, tests serve as gates 
and evaluators as gatekeepers to prevent them from achieving their 
learning potential. 

Given our obligations toward language minority students, how- 
ever, we must attempt to do the best that we can at the present time. 
We must use our expertise in a proactive manner to design assess- 
ment procedures that allow us to meet the needs of our language mi- 
nority students at the same time we meet the needs of our school sys- 
tems and programs. These students deserve no less. Given our cur- 
rent knowledge base, it is possible to conduct performance assess- 
ment in an effective and efficient manner. To do so, there must be a 
focus on theoretically defensible procedures and processes that gen- 
erate authentic and pragmatic results. By adopting a descriptive ap- 
proach to assessment that utilizes a hierarchial and synergistic con- 
struct of language proficiency, this paper has provided some reason- 
able suggestions and options. While some aspects of this specific pro- 
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cess and the discussed procedures may not fit the needs of many 
evaluators, descriptive performance assessment as an approach al- 
lows a focus on authentic behaviors from a functional perspective 
with enough descriptive power to supply snswers to the assessment 
questions of interest in the schools. By implementing a descriptive 
performance assessment approach, we can serve as agents of our 
school systems and as advocates for the language minority students 
that we serve and care about. As professionals, we deserve no less. 
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Response to Jtwk Damico's Presentation 



J. Michael OMalley 
Georgetown University 

There is a growing national interest in alternative assessment as 
a means of determining the knowledge and skills of students in our 
schools. This interest stems in part from dissatisfaction with stan- 
dardized tests but also originates in theoretical arguments about how 
children learn and what they learn. The interest is reflected in the 
number of professional articles on alternative assessment, in topics 
addressed at conferences and in workshops, in statewide testing poli- 
cies, and in the national debate on the format for a national achieve- 
ment test. This national interest is compatible with and has acted to 
advance the concerns expressed for years about standardized tests by 
educators of language minority students. 

The Damico paper presented at this symposium, "Performance 
Assessment of Language Minority Students," picks up on the inter- 
ests of bilingual and English as a second language (ESL) educators 
for appropriate uses of assessment and suggests a variety of alterna- 
tive assessment procedures for identifying and placing students ac- 
quiring English. The rationale for performance or alternative assess- 
ment, according to Damico, lies in the unique characteristics of stu- 
dents acquiring English in schools and in theoretical arguments con- 
cerning the hierarchical and integrative nature of language profi- 
ciency in communicative contexts. Damico describes the essential 
features of what he refers to as "descriptive assessment," sketches 
out the process for conducting the assessment, and offers a classifica- 
tion scheme with supportive examples to illustrate varied forms of 
performance assessment. Additionally, he offers an approach for 
both descriptive and explanatory analysis of the data from perfor- 
mance assessment that is intended to provide a comprehensive pic- 
ture of student language proficiency in education. 

Damico largely succeeds in what he sets out to do although there 
are some minor issues that I would differ with at various points in 
his paper. My principal concerns are what he did not cover under 
the general rubric of performance assessment, some aspects of which 
may be more in need of attention than the topics he raises. The best 
way to illustrate these concerns is to retrace some of the same 
ground Damico covers but from a different perspective, thereby 
building a foundation for the areas that I think need further discus- 
sion. While discussing these topics, I will present a rationale for al- 
ternative assessment, a definition of "academic language profi- 
ciency," and draw out the implications of these for alternative assess- 
ment in schools. Following that analysis, I will return to Damico's 
paper for some further comments. 
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Rationale for Alternative Assessment 

The growing interest in alternative assessment among language 
minority educators has been marked by an increasing number of re- 
quests for related workshops at the Georgetown University Evalua- 
tion Assistance Center (EAC)-East in 1990 and 1991. The topics cov- 
ered in these workshops have included various forms of alternative 
assessment and portfolio development and have been presented 
throughout the entire Eastern region, including Puerto Rico. Educa- 
tors participating in these workshops have commented on the utility 
of alternative assessment for classroom applications. 

The rationale for practitioner requests for information on alter- 
native assessment lies in part in dissatisfaction with standardized 
tests but also stems from specific instructional needs that have not 
been addressed in assessment. Educators are looking for assessment 
that will meet multiple purposes. They are looking for assessment 
that can be used for identification and placement, as Damico indi- 
cates, but they are also looking for assessment that will provide a 
continuous record of student growth . Educators need to know how 
students are progressing so that they can adapt instruction to stu- 
dent needs, communicate indicators of progress to the student or to 
parents, and develop a plan for assisting the student to handle aca- 
demic content in English. 

The need to maintain a continuous record of student progress is 
an important difference from the purposes of assessment that are de- 
scribed by Damico. Having a continuous record of student progress 
requires that assessment take place periodically throughout the 
school year and must fit within limited time constraints when teach- 
ers have other planning and instructional responsibilities to meet. 
Not all of the procedures suggested by Damico meet these time con- 
straints, and some do not seem suited to maintaining a record of stu- 
dent progress. 

Educators who have requested EAC-East workshops are also 
looking for assessment that reflects multiple perspectives on student 
language proficiency so that they can balance one form of informa- 
tion against another in analyzing student performance. They are es- 
pecially interested in expanding on the limited perspective permitted 
from the use of standardized tests with language minority students, 
since so often the students receive low scores due to factors that are 
unrelated to their actual knowledge and skills. The problem with 
having multiple perspectives on language proficiency is that the in- 
formation needs to be integrated in a systematic way. 

The integration and interpretation of information from multiple 
assessment need considerably more attention than Damico had the 
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opportunity to give it. What is required is a clear focus on the pur- 
poses of the assessment, the educational goals and objectives the in- 
struments being used are designed to assess, and a procedure for in- 
terpreting each type of assessment in relation to these objectives and 
to each other. I will address the interpretation issue later in com- 
menting on applications in schools. 

Another benefit educators participating in these workshops hope 
to gain is a perspective on conducting assessment that is authentic . 
They are looking for assessment procedures that reflect actual tasks 
that students work on in classrooms rather than the relatively iso- 
lated tasks performed in responding to multiple choice tests. As 
Damico notes, alternative assessment can provide information that is 
authentic in that it reflects actual "communicative activities within 
real contexts" (p. 11). Damico defines authenticity in terms of lin- 
guistic realism and ecological validity. In linguistic realism, linguis- 
tic behavior is treated as a "complex and synergistic phenomenon 
that exists primarily for the transmission and interpretation of 
meaning" (p. 11). In ecological validity, communication occurs in a 
naturalistic setting "where true communicative performance is occur- 
ring and is influenced by contextual factors" (p. 12). The emphasis 
here is on the use of language for communication, a point that 
Damico emphasizes repeatedly, as when he notes that the interest in 
assessment should be on the question, "'How successful is this stu- 
dent as a communicator'" (p. 14). 

One difficulty with Damico's approach to authenticity is that he 
primarily uses a lin guistic rather than an academic base for lan- 
guage proficiency. Although he alludes to Cummins' (1984) distinc- 
tion between basic interpersonal communicative skills (BICS) and 
cognitive academic language proficiency (CALP). he does not inte- 
grate the distinction into his definition of language proficiency or 
into the discussion of assessment instruments he describes. Further- 
more, although the underlying theory on which Damico's paper is 
based (Oiler & Damico, 1991) discusses academic language profi- 
ciency, the linguistic origin of the theory does not lead to specific rec- 
ommendations for assessment of academic language skills. 

A comprehensive assessment of the performance of language mi- 
nority students in school will not be complete without a more precise 
view of the demands inherent in using academic language- 
Cummins' definition of academic language skills in terms of two or- 
thogonal continua - one focusing on the cognitive complexity of the 
task, and the other on the degree of contextualized support for mean- 
ing - has served the field well in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, 
the definition is incomplete because it fails to describe the nature of 
the cognitive activity that makes academic tasks complex. The de- 
sign of assessment for academic language skills needs more precision 
than is afforded by this general outline. 



Definition of Academic Language Proficiency 

My colleague Anna Chamot and I have been working for the past 
six years on a content based instructional method in Enghsh as a 
second Language that we have referred to as the Cognitive Academic 
Language Learning Approach (CALLA) (Chamot & O'Malley, 1987). 
Two distinctive features of CALLA are its incorporation of learning 
strategies into instructional activities and the inclusion of academic 
language from the content areas into ESL objectives and tasks. 
While relying on Cummins' definition of CALP, we realized early on 
that the definition had limitations precisely because the nature of the 
academic task requirements that lead to cognitive complexity were 
incompletely specified. My description of academic language in what 
follows is drawn from our CALLA Handbook (Chamot & O'Malley, 
forthcoming) and from our earlier book developing the theoretical 
and research base for CALLA (O'Malley & Chamot, 1990). 

Academic language can be denned in terms of the vocabulary and 
conventions specific to any content area but, more importantly, can 
be understood most clearly in terms of the language functions needed 
for authentic academic content. Academic language functions are 
essential tasks that language users must be able to perform in the 
different content areas, and they are what makes the task simple or 
complex. These functions often differ from social interactive lan- 
guage functions. For example, one social language function is greet- 
ing or addressing another person. Sub-categories of greeting are 
greeting a peer, a superior, or a subordinate, and making the greet- 
ing either formal or informal. On the other hand, academic language 
may involve using language functions such as identifying and de- 
scribing content information, explaining a process, analyzing and 
synthesizing concepts, justifying opinions, or evaluating knowledge. 

In many classrooms academic language tends to be unidirec- 
tional: the teacher and textbook impart information and students 
demonstrate their comprehension by answering oral and written 
questions. But academic language can also be interactive. Teachers 
and students can discuss new concepts, share analyses, and argue 
about values in both teacher-student and student-student interac- 
tions. Since academic language functions such as describing and ex- 
plaining can also occur with basic interpersonal interactions, it is the 
specific academic context that makes these functions apply to aca- 
demic language proficiency. 

Language functions needed in academic content include inform- 
ing, classifying, comparing, justifying, persuading, synthesizing, and 
evaluating, as represented in Table 1. Most of these functions are 
required - or should be required - in all content areas, including 
mathematics, history, science, and literature. To accomplish these 
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functions successfully with academic content requires the use of both 
lower and higher order thinking skills. Lower order thinking skills 
and less cognitively complex tasks might include recalling facts, 

- ntifying vocabulary, and giving definitions. Higher order skills 
involve using language to analyze, synthesize, and evaluate. There 
is obviously a close connection between the difficulty of the academic 
language task and higher order thinking. 

Table 1 

Academic Language Functions 



Language 
Function 



Student Uses 
Language to: 



Examples 



Information 
Inform 

Analyze 
Compare 

Classify 



explore the environment 
or acquire information 

report, explain, or describc 
mformation or procedures 



Use who, what, when, where, and how to col- 
lect information 

Retell story or content-related information in 
own words, tell main ideas, summarize 



separation of whole into parts Tells parts or features of object or idea 



analyze s\n^ ' rities and 
differences m objects or ideas 



sort objects or ideas into 
groups and give reasons 



Indicate- similarities and differences in im- 
portant parts or features of objects or ideas, 
outline/diagram'web, indicate how A contrasts^ 
compares with B 

Show how A is an example of B. how A is re- 
lated to B, or how A and B go together but not 
C and D 



Predict 



predict implications 



Hypothesize hypothesize consequences 



Justify 



Persuade 



Solve 
Problems 



give reasons for an action, 
a decision, or a point of view 

convince another person of a 
point of view- 
determine solution 



SNTithesize combine ideas to form a 
new whole 



Evaluate assess the worth of an object, 

opinion, or decision 



Predict implications from actions or from stated 
text 

Generate hypotheses to suggest consequences 
from antecedents 

Toll why A is important, why you selected A, or 
why you believe A 

Show at least two pieces of evidence or argu- 
ments in support of a position 

Given stated problem, reach solution 



Put A together with B to make C. predict or 
infer C from A and B. suggest a solution for a 
problem 

Select or name criteria to evaluate, prioritize a 
list and explain, evaluate an object or proposi- 
tion, indicate reasons for agreeing or disagree- 
ing 
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It is because of this close interrelationship that academic lan- 
guage skills can best be identified by describing both the language 
functions and the level of thinking skills needed to perform a specific 
task. The student's level of proficiency is then described in terms of 
both the functions and the thinking skills that are employed on the 
task. Furthermore, the functions and thinking skills demanded by a 
task prescribe the complexity of the language structures and the 
number of independent concepts that must be integrated in perform- 
ing the task. Thus, the linguistic aspects of the task are prescribed 
by the content . This is important, because it leads to the conclusion 
that the evaluator needs to analyze the academic content require- 
ments in order to understand the language requirements of instruc- 
tion. In other words, assessment of academic language does not be- 
gin with an analysis of language or with language theory, but with 
an analysis of the academic objectives and content requirements. 
This is quite different from the approach advocated by Damico. 

The theory underlying the approach to assessment I am suggest- 
ing originates in cognitive psychology. A substantial body of theory 
has emerged describing the mental processes learners use in per- 
forming complex tasks and how these processes influence learning 
(e.g., Anderson, 1985; Gagne, 1985; Garner, 1987; Jones & Idol, 
1990). One of the conclusions from this research is that individuals 
use active mental processes while learning, including the learning 
that occurs in second language acquisition (O'Malley & Chamot, 
1990). At least a portion of these mental processes entail a higher 
order understanding of the requirements for learning on any particu- 
lar activity and an examination of prior knowledge that vnll assist in 
the new learning. One of the other conclusions is that an important 
component of new learning is the domain-specific knowledge that in- 
dividuals bring to the task, suggesting that an analysis of the specific 
content demands in any domain is important for understanding per- 
formance requirements. 

Implications for Alternative Assessment 

There are a variety of implications for alternative assessment in 
combining language functions with higher order thinking skills to 
define academic language proficiency. In drawing these implica- 
tions, I assume that students acquiring English are enrolled in a pro- 
gram that will incorporate at least some form of academic content 
such as a bilingual program or a content-based ESL progi^am. If the 
special program for students acquiring English does not contain aca- 
demic content, and is limited to a language focus, the student at 
some point will be included in content area classes and will be called 
upon to understand and produce academic language. 

One of the first implications of the definition of academic lan- 
guage advocated in this paper is that the design of alternative as- 
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sessment originates with an analysis of the curriculum framework 
for the content areas rather than w4th an analysis of language or a 
language-based syllabus. The analysis of language demands in the 
context provided by content area instruction produces an understan- 
ding of the language that needs to be evaluated through alternative 
assessment. This analysis can take place in content area texts or by 
analyzing the language content area teachers use in classrooms. A 
second implication is that alternative assessment is best thought of 
as a form of domain assessment that has curriculum validity for the 
concepts, skills, and language used in performing academic tasks. As 
such, alternative assessment needs to be continuous in order to re- 
flect students' understandings of and ability to use curriculum con- 
tent introduced throughout the school year, A third implication is 
that alternative assessment needs to reflect the complexity of con- 
cepts, skills, and language that are integrated in performing aca- 
demic tasks. Because it is difficult for any single assessment ap- 
proach to capture this complexity, multiple assessment needs to be 
used in order to gain varied perspectives on the students' academic 
growth, A fourth implication is that new kinds of performance in- 
struments are needed that will assess this complexity using authen- 
tic academic tasks in which the language functions and higher order 
thinking skills will be evidenced by students. Because of the authen- 
tic nature of these tasks, the assessment need not take time away 
from teaching but should be part of the instructional process. 

One of the aspects of learning that we have come to appreciate 
through our studies of the application of learning strategies to in- 
struction is the importance of the processes that students use in 
learning concepts and skills. Learning strategies are mental or overt 
procedures that students use to assist their own learning. In a 
CALLA program, strategies are taught directly in order to ensure 
that students will have a satisfactory repertoire of skills for learning 
academic content. Because learning strategies are among the stated 
outcomes of instruction, they are included among the objectives and, 
accordingly, are assessed. Thus, in a CALLA program, alternative 
assessment will include assessment of learning strategies and learn- 
ing processes in addition to the assessment of academic and linguis- 
tic outcomes. This is another major difference between the assess- 
ment approach expressed here and the approach suggested by 
Damico. 

ProAitical Applications to Instruction 

The complex and varied requirements for alternative assessment 
of academic language proficiency call for a straightforward approach 
to the interpretation of data. A strong and visible role needs to be 
given to portfolio development in any discussion of alternative as- 
sessment for this reason. The design of the portfolio should be fo- 
cused and systematic, and the interpretation of data in the portfolio 
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should enable users to integrate information from a variety of differ- 
ent sources (Moya & O'Malley, 1990). The design should consist of a 
five-step portfolio development process that includes the following 
stages: 

1. Desig n - the statement of the purposes of the portfolio, and the 
selection of a committee of teachers and other staff to design the 
portfolio, collect the information, and review the data; 

2. Focus - a statement of instructional goals that will be assessed 
using the portfolio information, and selection of alternative or 
other assessment instruments or data collection procedures to be 
included in the portfolio; 

3. Data Collection - assignment of responsibilities for collecting the 
data in addition to the data collection schedule; 

4. Interpretation - design of procedures for integrating the informa- 
tion obtained from multiple assessment, relating it to the goals, 
and making it useful in instruction; and 

5. Evaluation - evaluation of the portfolio process, reliability of the 
scoring, and the portfolio's usefulness in instructional decision 
making for individual students or in meeting other purposes 
established for the portfolio. 

It is in the fourth stage of the portfolio development process that 
the committee formed to design and use the data from the portfolio 
specifies the relationships among instructional objectives, the evi- 
dence and nature of student progress, and the specific instruments 
that do or do not support the conclusion that the student has pro- 
gressed toward the objectives. Thus, the instructional use of alterna- 
tive assessment is embedded in the portfolio design. Without the 
portfolio, the teacher is left with an unmanageable collection of alter- 
native assessment information that is difficult to relate to the in- 
structional intent. 



Conclusion 

I have presented a different view of alternative assessment from 
that suggested by Damico in order to highlight the way in which I 
believe language needs to be assessed in schools. I do not suggest 
that Damico's analysis is flawed, simply that there are other ways of 
analyzing the assessment of language minority students in schools. 
My major differences with Damico concerned the rationale for using 
alternative assessment, the definition of language proficiency, the 
breadth of skills that should be assessed, and the procedures for in- 
terpretation of data from alternative assessment. 



Despite these differences, there are many commonalities. We 
concur on the importance of alternative assessment in the education 
of students acquiring English and in many of the characteristics that 
alternative assessment should possess. Among these are authentic- 
ity, functionality, validity, and both descriptive and explanatory 
power. Although I did not have the opportunity to elaborate on the 
forms of alternative assessment I advocate, I am a supporter of per- 
formance assessment, direct observation, anecdotal reports, check- 
lists, and rating scales and many of the other types of assessment 
Damico describes. Let us hope that these common points and the 
strengths of each approach will lead to the improvement of assess- 
ment and instruction for language minority students acquiring En- 
glish. 
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Response to Jack Damico's Presentation 



Cecilia J. Navarrete 
University of New Mexico 

Central to the evaluation of bilingual education programs, and 
Title VII programs in particular, are the instruments and procedures 
used to assess the progress of language minority students. Dr. 
Damico's descriptive assessment procedure of communicative abili- 
ties offers a performance-based approach to address those evaluation 
needs. In applying performance-based approaches such as the de- 
scriptive assessment procedure in bilingual education we must keep 
in mind several factors: 

Factor 1: Purpose of Assessment 

First and foremost is our motives or purposes for engaging in 
language assessment as a useful activity. In other words, why do we 
want to engage in language testing in the first place? Dr. Edward 
DeAvila argues that, from a historical bilingual education perspec- 
tive, the need to assess the language proficiency of students came 
about as a result of the Lau vs Nichols Supreme Court ruling. This 
ruling made school districts accountable for providing an equal edu- 
cation to language minority students. It was followed by amend- 
ments to the Bilingual Education Act, which provided federal fund- 
ing not only to assist schools in preparing language minority stu- 
dents to effectively participate in school but also to assess the 
projects' effectiveness for their participants. 

As a result of these decisions, four major evaluation purposes for 
bilingual education programs have evolved: 

(1) identification of LEP students; 

(2) placement of LEP students into appropriate programs; 

(3) reclassification or exit of program students; 

(4) evaluation of students' progress for instruction and evaluation of 
the program effectiveness). 

These purposes, while part and parcel of bilingual programs, at 
times, function independently from each other and at times are in- 
compatible. For example, if you consider the process for identifying 
students, the information used most is categorical data. These are 
the types of data where students are identified into levels such as 
non-Enghsh proficient (NEP), limited English proficient (LEP), and 
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fluent English proficient (FEP). If other data, such as the results on 
vocabulary, story comprehension, or writing tests, are thrown away 
or not used it becomes virtually impossible to do any program plan- 
ning based on student needs or measure any student progress. The 
reason is because all one can do with categorical data is count the 
number of students in each group. Therefore, it is critical that, when 
collecting information on individual students, procedures be consid- 
ered for aggregating data into a meaningful set of indices that allow 
for true assessment of the students' achievements. 

Overall, in looking at purposes of assessment in bilingual educa- 
tion and assessment approaches such as Dr. Damico's, it is important 
to seek a balance between what is needed at the classroom, federal, 
and state level. The greater the gap between the purposes of bilin- 
gual education and assessment, be it alternative or traditional stan- 
dardized assessments, the greater the likelihood of distorting our un- 
derstanding of the relationship between language and schooling, at 
least as defined by the Lau decision - the framework upon which bi- 
lingual education is based. 

Factor 2: Issues of Validity 

In thinking further about the purposes of bilingual education as- 
sessment, it is crucial to determine how we propose to validate the 
kind of assessments we choose — that is, how we propose to demon- 
strate what we measured for some important or real sense. Alan 
Davis, in his recent book Principles of Language Testing (1990), em- 
phasizes the need to assemble evidence about any test we choose. In 
this light, recent work by Richard Stiggins (1990), as well as by Rob- 
ert Linn, Eva Baker, and Stephen Dunbar (1990) offer criteria that 
are consistent with traditional psychometric standards forjudging 
the technical adequacy of performance-based measures. These are 
standards that should be considered before using any performance- 
based approach. 

The major value of these criteria is that they are aimed at maxi- 
mizing the validity of performance-based assessments by including 
design features such as clarifying the purpose of the assessment, 
identifying the consequences or specifying uses to be made with the 
results, and defining in explicit, observable terms the tasks and per- 
formance criteria to be considered in the assessment. In general, 
"authentic" performance assessments of students' performance on 
instructional tasks must: be accurate and viable; include the funda- 
mental constructs of measurement; and demonstrate how they will 
contribute to the improvement of instruction and learning, especially 
for LEP students. 
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Fcu^tor 3: Practical Constraints 

Other factors to consider in bilingual evaluations are the obvious 
practical constraints on language assessment that affect validity. 
The most obvious practical problem is what Melville called the need 
for "time, cash, and patience," which for bilingual programs means 
ensuring that the facilities, the materials, the personnel and so on 
are available in the numbers and at the times they are required. For 
example, an assessment that requires individual audio recordings of 
hundreds, even thousands of LEP students, all to be assessed within 
a specified time period could prove to be difficult if there is a short- 
age in the number of qualified and experienced data collectors. 
Other practical diflGculties which need to be foreseen are those such 
as noise conditions, materials, and/or equipment. Overall, a test or 
assessment device should be simplified as much as possible and limit 
its requirements of people, time, and materials. 

Another practical constraint has to do with the issue of reliabil- 
ity, especially as it pertains to performance-based assessment. By 
reliability I am referring to the consistency by which observations, 
judgments, and results are interpreted. As we seek effective ap- 
proaches to acquire acceptable levels of reliability there is a mini- 
mum set of standards recommended by EAC-West: 

(1) design clear, observable scoring criteria in order to maximize the 
raters' (e.g., teachers or evaluators) understanding of the perfor- 
mance to be evaluated; 

(2) ensure training for inter- and intra-rater reliability when more 
then one person is involved in the scoring process; 

(3) allow time to test the observation instrument and its ability to 
pick up the information desired; 

(4) maintain objectivity in assessing student work by periodically 
checking the consistency of ratings given to students' work in the 
same area; 

(5) keep consistent and continuous records of students to measure 
their development and learning outcomes; 

(6) check judgments by using multiple measures including standard- 
ized and other performance-based assessments. 

I mention the use of standardized tests as part of the multiple 
measures package because their are many who are uncertain 
whether to support or oppose its use. Many bilingual educators have 
criticized them for not being applicable to their student population or 
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program aims - and justifiably so. On the other hand, these t5rpes of 
tests continue to be administered annually by school districts, and 
they provide a ready source of achievement or linguistic data. 

For those who are struggling with the decision on how best to use 
data that are available in their school district, I recommend reading 
an article by Blain Worthen and Vicki Spandel in the February 1991 
issue of Educational Leadership . They address some of the most 
common criticisms of standardized testing and offer suggestions on 
how to avoid the pitfalls of over interpretation and misuse of stan- 
dardized tests. Some pitfalls they address are: 

(1) using a single test score to make important decisions about stu- 
dents; 

(2) failing to supplement test scores with other information (for ex- 
ample, the teacher's knowledge of the students); and 

(3) assuming tests measure all the content skills or behaviors or in- 
terests. 

Overall, Worthen and Spandel point out that when standardized 
tests are used correctly, they do have value, but they provide only 
part of the picture and do have limitations. 



Conclusion 

Obviously, there is no quick fix answers to the assessment and 
testing dilemma of LEP students. However, there are steps we can 
take to make our evaluations practical, viable, and accurate. We 
can: (1) maintain a clear understanding of the purposes of bilingual 
education programs - from the classroom level to the policy level; (2) 
Educate ourselves and those involved with LEP students about 
evaluation and assessment; (3) Carefully avoid any misuses of tests 
or performance-based assessments; and (4) realize that, no matter 
which assessment instrument we select, each will have its limita- 
tions — none will be able to provide us with all the answers we are 
seeking. There are panaceas to assessment. As we look at the t5rpes 
of assessment offered by Dr. Damico we must keep in mind the con- 
straints and limitations of such assessments as well as take into con- 
sideration the purposes of assessment for our LEP students. 
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